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associated with stuttering. This is reported with only a
meager psychological analysis and no record of tests.

Witmer,1 using the term, amnesia msualis wrbalis, re-
ports the case of a boy, fourteen years old, whose abilities
and disabilities were as follows: (1) general intelligence
equal to or above the average; (2) ability to express
thoughts in spoken language normal; (3) memory for
sounds good; (4) visual memory for color, simple geomet-
rical forms, and separate letters good; (5) visual memory
for words defective; he cannot read; (6) spells correctly
only such words as can be spelled from component sounds.
This boy was found to be suffering from severe diplopia,
which Witmer believed had prevented the storing up of
normal visual images. To this was due the inability to
read and spell, rather than to congenital word-blindness.

The discussion to which this case led illustrates the
need for differential psychological as well as physiological
diagnosis. McCready thought Witmer's explanation in-
sufficient ; if the boy could draw well and possibly could
recognize numerals (this latter point not having been
specifically negated by Witmer), it would seem there was
no general visual defect. In the analysis of the case,
these specific facts are not covered nor are the tests given;
one is therefore left in final doubt regarding the problem.

We have seen several instances where word images had
not been accumulated, due to vision so defective as to
preclude the possibility of acquiring clear visual pictures.
We have not thought of interpreting such cases as due to
an inherent disability for reading; the trouble is func-
tional as far as the central nervous system is concerned,
normal imagery having no chance for development.

Reviewing the work thus far done, it may be said that
the English school first used the term congenital word-

1 Witmer, Lightner, "A Case of Chronic Bad Spelling, Amnesia
Visualis Verbalist Psychological Clinic, August, 1907.